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What courses other than those in the Department of 
English shall the prospective teacher of English take during 
the four years of college study? What will help him most 
not only to be a successful teacher from the point of view 
of the pupil whom he instructs but to be one of those rare 
spirits who find constant delight and a source of never- 
failing enthusiasm in the work itself—who, having chosen 
the profession for very love, resent the sneering jibe of 
Shaw, that “He who can does; he who can not, teaches”? 

“Down where I came from,” said an illiterate pupil to 
me the other day, “English is a joke.’’ That must not be 
said of our English teaching. Such a pupil we must 
awaken. We must show him a little of what life really 
means, and help him to express his newly awakened 
personality. 

It may be true that a teacher is born not made. But 
there are certain general courses of study which will help 
the teacher in the making as well as stimulate him who is 
a teacher born. This seems particularly true in English 
since its range is so broad. In the subject of English as 
in no other subject is it true that “Nothing that is human is 
foreign to us.” All that we read, all that we see, and all 
that we experience will be of help to us in interpreting 
Literature to our pupils-——in cpening up to them the intel- 
lectual wealth of the world gained through the ages—in 
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revealing to them that culture, in the broadest sense, that 
shall awaken their perception to the good and the true, 
and endow them with riches of the mind of greater value 
than rubies and fine gold. 

Four years is a short time in which to equip oneself for 
this inspiring but difficult task. But with the aid of the 
elective system, or in spite of it, the English teacher-to-be 
may choose certain courses aside from the English courses 
themselves, which will be directly helpful in his teaching 
and which will give him a broad survey of the field of 
thought and human relations. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest such a group of non-English courses. 

How many teachers of English chose their courses in 
college with an eye single to their present profession I have 
no means of knowing, Perhaps most of them knew, early in 
their college years, as I did not, what they were to do. 
But were they to prepare for teaching a second time, pro- 
bably most of them, if it were in their power, would make 
certain changes. For my own part, if I were going through 
college again, knowing how much I now do not know, I 
should have as little as possible to do with Physics, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Biology, and Mathematics. In all these 
subjects I took college courses, some advanced to the second 
degree. Some I regretted then and do today; others have 
been a source of enjoyment. But even in them, I think 
I chose the lesser good. Courses in these departments 
do not give the English teacher the materials that he needs, 
and the mental training they afford can be gained in other 
subjects A good secondary school preparation in these sub- 
jects is sufficient, and independent reading will supply 
what is desired later. As Dr. Johnson said: “The knowl- 
edge of external nature and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes are not the great or the 
frequent business of the human mind. We are perpetually 
moralists but we are geometricians only by chance.” 

Undoubtedly I lay myself open to criticism here. What 
I say is idealistic and personal. The secondary school pre- 
paration may be so thorough in language that the college 
student is free to choose some of the more informing and 
inspiring of the scientific courses; Geology, or Astronomy 
for instance. The really great men in science sometimes 
confer on their students a freedom of imagination not to be 
surpassed in any so-called cultural courses. When they 
lead to Truth and Beauty they are good guides. Certainly 
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there is need for the English teacher to cultivate breadth 
and adaptibility. He needs to be all things to all men. 

But, after all, the proper subjects for an English teacher 
to study extensively are those that acquaint him with the 
best to be found in other literatures, with the development 
of civilization, the progress of thought, and the social and 
industrial problems of the world. This acquaintance can 
be gained by the study of foreign languages and literatures, 
of history, and Philosophy, and Economics. The modern 
conception of literature regards it not as a series of sepa- 
rate currents but as a mighty stream into which many 
tributaries have poured their waters. For perhaps the 
first time we hear now-a-days, the term world-literature. 
We English teachers need to know the best of other writers 
than our own. Hence the need of study, either in the 
originals or in translations, of the poets, historians, orators, 
essayists, dramatists, of Greece and Rome, and of Modern 
Europe. We can not read them all, but some we can not 
afford to miss. The present day college student will have 
preparation in two languages at least when he enters col- 
lege. By continuing the study of these, or by continuing 
the study of some, and beginning the study of others, he 
may make himself acquainted in some degree with the 
literature of at least four different nationalities, and 
may lay the foundation of a later and much more extensive 
reading. A course in the tranlation of a world-poet such 
as Dante or Homer in English, or a course in the history 
of a literature as determined by social forces, with collateral 
readings in English translations may often be elected. 
Either will wonderfully widen his range. 

Such study means in general a knowledge of the world’s 
treasures of literature, and possession of standards of 
comparison. In particular it means some acquaintance 
with the brilliancy of Ovid or the interwoven philosophy 
and poetry of Horace; the vast influence of Plato and 
Virgil on later life and thought; the marvelous narrative 
power of Homer; or the lofty conceptions of justice and 
supreme power found in the Greek tragedians. Or perhaps 
it means acquaintance with the prodigious learning of 
Dante, the wit of Moliere, the sweetness of Heine, the 
idealism of Schiller, the profound teachings of Goethe. 

A further benefit from the study of foreign tongues 
results in familiarity with their grammar and increased 
mastery over one’s native tongue. One can teach English 
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Grammar better for a knowledge of German, French, and 
Latin. The grammar of one tongue will always teach 
something about that of another. Helpful correlation is 
possible. Analogous constructions explain each other. 
Word study, too, is favored when the teacher can suggest 
a little elementary etymology. I believe thoroughly in the 
teaching of English Grammar, and hence in the teacher’s 
mastery of it. Foreign language study will aid in this— 
indeed all of the English Grammar that some of us know, 
has been transmitted to us by grammatical osmosis, and it 
behooves us to speak respectfully of this subject. 

But the treasures of literature of which we have been 
speaking are possessions of history also. They are ex- 
plained by history, and in turn help to explain it. Now-a- 
days we study history from the philosophical view point, 
recognizing that it is the resultant of the contemporary and 
preceding intellectual, moral, and social forces at work,— 
the same forces that appear in literature. Accordingly, the 
English teacher-to-be must study History,—first, that of 
England. This course should be thorough, truly broad, 
considering the political, economic, social phases of the 
great periods. It would be advantageous to study Ameri- 
can History, too, if there were time. But besides English 
History, I should surely elect some one course in History 
that would give me a general conception of the advance of 
civilization as seen in the rise and fall of ancient nations, — 
the migratory expansion of later peoples, the crests and 
troughs of movements of popular government. Secondly 
then, I should take courses in History. 

Back of the history, or beneath it, lies the philosophy of | 
the age and of preceding ages. Itself sometimes expressed 
in magnificent literature, it gathers up and focuses the rays 
of thought that have kindled men into action, have illu- 
mined and revealed the institutions of an age, or have served 
to make the darkness visible. Plato and Aristotle, Bacon 
and Descartes, Kant, Spencer and Bergson and James— 
these interpret literature and history. So, for my third sub- 
ject, I should elect a course in the History: of Philosophy, 
even though it might seem at first glance to be, of necessity, 
somewhat superficial. « 

But the teacher of English lives in the interpreter’s 
house himself. He deals not only with thoughts of former 
men in books, but thought in the making today. The his- 
tory of the receding years becomes clear and definite in the 
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philosophy and literature of the age. In the living present 
the teacher-to-be stands surrounded on an island of vantage 
in the current of vexed topics, new forces, changing ideals. 
He must measure the strength of these currents and note 
their direction that he may guide his flotilla to safe har- 
bors. Our age seems to be summed up in the words ma- 
terialism and liberalism. The prospective English teacher 
should study his own age in the light of ages past, to dis- 
cover where in the swirling currents lies the safe channel. 
This is to be done in college through the study of Econo- 
mics, Sociology, and Ethics. Outside of college he can not 
fail to find himself afloat on this full sea. Questions of 
ownership, capital and labor, international relationships in 
politics and commerce, suffrage, production, and distribution 
—ali these present themselves in books and in conversation 
for his consideration and his verdict. He is conscious of 
“the need of a world of men.” In the classroom which pre- 
pares for that world, he must count for a definite moral 
force. His reading, his thinking, his training must fit him 
to bear his part. 

For the fourth element, then, I should elect a general 
course in Economics or Sociology, and, if time permitted, 
in Ethics, 

Some of the best’ preparation for this life of service 
comes from the extra curriculum activities of the college 
course. Early in life the teacher of English ought to train 
himself in codperation with others. The debating society, 
the college paper, the dramatic club, the glee club—any of 
these will set his talent at work, will foster and create in 
him enthusiasm, give scope for expression, prepare him to 
guide others later in the same activities,—and, best of all, 
train him early in life to adapt himself to the outer world 
around him. 

Nor should the English teacher neglect the useful knowl- 
edge of games and sports. Even a slight knowledge of these 
will prove a channel through which the teacher enters a 
boy’s heart and then his mind. All that he can learn of 
men’s play and men’s work, all the paddling, sailing, skat- 
ing, tennis playing, golfing, tramping that he can do; all his 
visiting of factories and mills and mines and huge plants 
where big business is done, will fit him to live and to in- 
terpret life. Travel in his own country and abroad enables 
him to speak with authority and personal flavor of places 
invested for him with a sweet atmosphere. The more ex- 
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tensive his experience, the fuller his armory of apt illus- 
trations and examples, the better his teaching. Perhaps 
the one essential, outstanding above all others in the equip- 
ment of the English teacher, is a personal conviction and a 
personal experience of the fullness and richness of life, 
both inner and outer. He ought to be able to sing with 
two poets of widely separated ages: 
“My-mind to me a kingdom is,” 

and— 

“The world is so full of a number of things 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Thus far I have spoken of the general equipment which 
seems to me most helpful in preparing the English teacher. 
I would acquire it as far as circumstances permitted. There 
are two or three particular qualifications which should not 
be neglected. By wide reading and considerable memoriz- 
ing an extensive acquaintance with allusions to ancient and 
later writers can be gained, and a store of poetry and prose 
from which he may quote at will. An English teacher is 
expected to know characters in the Bible, and in Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dickens, Thackeray, Kipling, and half a 
hundred other authors; the political catch-words of differ- 
ent ages and parties, the mottoes of cities and individuals, 
the dramatis personae of mythology, 


“And why the sea is boiling hot 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


And not unjustly. Enviable power lies in his instant ability 
to quote. This asset never appears in the balance sheets 
of many English teachers, but that pupils admire such 
ability I know, for they have praised it in other teachers. 
A store of lines, passages, and poems opens to the teacher 
himself one of the keenest of intellectual pleasures—the 
recognition of a dear and familiar thought or the recollec- 
tion of a quotation pertinent to the matter of the moment. 
College days are none too early to begin this personal an- 
thology and acquaintance with allusions. 

_ Since the English teacher is to speak for hours before 
listeners often slow of mind or apathetic in heart, he needs 


distinct and positive ability in putting things concretely so _ 


that principles will be understood, objections answered, and 
conviction wrought. He needs some practice in mar- 
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shalling thoughts and fitting them with words while on his 
feet under intensely critical gaze. His voice, too, becomes 
a vital matter. Its tones are to command attention, to win 
response, to quiet disorder, to arouse interest, to interpret 
truly and pleasantly many a poet and dramatist. He needs 
a harp of a thousand strings. Hence by debate or public 
speaking, I should, while in college, seek experience in ex- 
position and argument; and by that and by special work if 
necessary, I should train my voice. 

And lastly, above all, in it all, the prospective English 
teacher, like the teacher at work, must be alive. To inter- 
pret life to young people we must ourselves live. How can 
we teach lovingly, enthusiastically, if we are otherwise? 
We ought to be able to say after we are through with our 
teaching : 


“T have lived, I praise and adore thee. 
O glorious Life, who dwellest in earth and sun.” 


The great element in successful English teaching, as in all 
teaching, no matter where gained, is a rich vigorous per- 
sonality, athirst for that intellectual life of which Dante 
speaks——“‘intellectual life full of love—love of the true 
good; full of joy—joy that transcends all other sweetness ;” 
devoted to exactness of scholarship, mellowed with human 
friendship, broad in judgment, hopeful for his classes, his 
country, and his age. 


NOTE. The foregoing puper was read by Mr. Holmes 
at the March meeting of the Association. While it did not 
form an integral part of the Committee’s Report on the 
Training of English Teachers, tt derived its inspiration from 
the Committee's work and was designed to supplement the 
report. Lack of space in the April LEAFLET accounts 
for this delayed publication. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The English Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of Hnglish, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Hntered as second class matter 
May 1, 191}, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., wnder the act of March 
3, 1879. 


One of the members of our Association has invented an 
ingenious scheme for teaching paragraph structure. Here 
is the teacher’s recipe. Write a theme that has distinctly 
marked paragraphs logically developed. In writing the 
theme see that the coherence between the paragraphs and 
the sentences is unmistakably marked by strong and obvious 
connectives. Slice the paragraphs, sentence by sentence. 
Stir and mix thoroughly. When they are thoroughly 
mixed, arrange the sentences in haphazard order. Print or 
duplicate these illogically arranged sentences with no in- 
dentation, numbering each. Reslice sentence by sentence 
and supply each member of the class with a full set. The 
student is to arrange the separated sentences in proper 
paragraph and sentence sequence. 

When the scheme has been tried out in class, let each 
member write and slice a theme for his neighbor to arrange 
during the following recitation. 


A class of girls was wakened to variations in vocabulary 
by a simple exercise. Each girl chose a character from 
any one of the books studied during the recent terms. With- 
out revealing the name of her hero, she made a list of ad- 
jectives that applied to him. These she read to the class, 
asking her classmates to guess the name of the character 
described. No phrases were allowed; single adjectives 
alone must draw the picture. Quite without a homily 
from the teacher the lesson was clear. The girl who gave 
as her list interesting, tall, good, friendly, nice met the out- 
raged protest of her baffled friends. She learned that her 
mild terms might be appropriated with equal justice by 
Lysander, Dr. Livesey, Lady Clare, and Dominicus Pike. 
The whole class began to see the magic of the inevitable 
word. A sudden popularity surprised the schoolroom dic- 
tionary. Vocabularies increased. Thinking clarified. The 
girls were enthusiatsic, over adjectives!—And in the very 
next class the glorious scheme fell flat, as is the custom of 
glorious schemes. For the adventure alone, however, the 
device suggests a trial. 
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An artistic recitation, like an engaging speech, should be 
arranged in paragraphs. The teacher, as well as the ora- 
tor, who fails to paragraph his utterances, is a bore; his 
audience demands that he shall now and then stand upon 
the other foot and turn the other cheek. Forty-five minutes 
is too long for the droning iteration of one persisting point 
or undeviating line of thought. The skillful teacher must 
plan his line, and then make it turn corners; he must con- 
sciously plan to indent his recitation material now and then, 
and to start a new paragraph. This idea shares the an- 
tiquity of the human mind; but teachers, forgetting, do 
spend now and then a long drawn period mechanically call- 
ing on one after another of the pupils to do the same kind 
of exercise in the same kind of way. Several mechanical 
devices for indenting our pedagogical paragraphs suggest 
themselves. Stop the class in the midst of informal dis- 
cussion, demand military alertness, and begin a brisk suc- 
cession of definite questions to be answered with nerve 
stimulating suddenness. Make an unexpected demand that 
the pupils question each other on the review. Turn from 
the bald analysis of periodic sentences to the quick memo- 
rizing of that one direct from the lips of Shakespeare’s 
fairies, beginning “Over hill, over dale’—notably and 
memorably periodic! Turn from the austerities of prosody 
to demand an impromptu quatrain on the subject of report 
cards. At all events, turn! But don’t turn too often! 
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Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Edited by Witt1sm ALLAN NEILson, 
Harvard University. Scott, Forseman and Company, Chicago, 
Ep) 205. 25: cts, 

Selected Short Stories. Edited by CLAuprE M. Fugss, Ph. D., Phillips 
Academy, Andover. Pp. 246. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

Stevenson’s Kidnapped. Edited by Scotr, ForsEMAN AND CoMPANY, 
Chicago: Pp. 301. 35. cts. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, Edited by Encar Corr Morrts, Syra- 
ee University. Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. 
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Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas,. Edited by 
Martin W. Sampson, Cornell University. Henry Holt and 
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Milton’s L’Allegro and Other Poems. Edited by Craupre M. Fusss, 
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A Book of Prose Narratives, Edited by Cuauncey, WETMORE 
Wetts, Associate Professor of English in the University of 
California. Ginn and Company, Boston. Pp. 301. $1.25. 


This book excludes stories, yet it covers a wide range of 
history, legend, and autobiography, from the Bible and the Sagas, 
Herodotus and Pliny, down through Benvenuto Cellini, Defoe, and 
Franklin, to Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, and Stevenson. 

Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss. Edited by J. Mitnor Dorey, Head 
of English Department, High School, Trenton, N. J. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. Pp. 554. 50 cts. 

Oral English for Secondary Schools, By WitttAM PALMER SMITH, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City. The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 358. 

Macaulay’s Speeches on Copyright and Lincoln’s Address at Cooper 
Union. Edited by Cuartes Rosert Gaston, Ph. D., Richmond 
Hill High School and Columbia University. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. Pp, 101. 25 cts. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Edited by JoHn Livincston Lowes, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Washington University. Henry 
Holt and Company. 


Selected Idylls of the King. Edited by Franxrtin T. Baker, A. M., 
Professor of English in Teachers College, Columbia University 
Riverside Literature Series. Houghton Miffiin Company. Pp. 
12h. Clothwr25cs 


Enqlish Readings for Schools 


Recently Published 


SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET. Edited by JoHN L. Lowszs, 
Washington University. 25 cents. 

BYRON: CHILDE HAROLD, PRISONER OF CHILLON, 
AND OTHER POEMS. WHdited by HarpIN CRAIG, 
University of Minnesota, 385 cents. 

HUGHES: TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Edited by W. H. 
LILLARD, Phillips Andover Academy. 45 cents. 

FRANKLIN: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Hdited by FRANK W. PINE, 
Gilman Country School, Baltimore. 35 cents. 

SCOUT: Pe ones Magar DURWARD. Edited by THomAs H, Briaes. 

cents. 

OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES. Edited by Gnrorcz H. Net- 
TLETON, Yale University. 40 cents. 

TENNYSON: IDYLLS OF THE KING. Edited by JoHN 
EXRSKINE, Columbia University. 30 cents. 


In Press 
ADDISON: SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. Edited 


_. . by NATHANIEL EH, Grirrmn, Princeton University. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Clippinger’s Composition and 
Rhetoric 


The style of the CLIPPINGER book is so sim- 
ple and definite that ithe teacher does not have 
to interpret the author’s meaning. 


The theme assignments are definite, complete 
and inspiring. Each is so illustrated that the 
pupil knows exactly what to do. 


All the material has been tested by repeated 
use in more than one hundred high schools. 


Principles of correct sentence construction, 
punctuation, capitalization paragraphing, etc., 
taught while the pupil writes themes. 


This book is to English work what fresh air is 
to the body—can you afford to “shut it out?” 


371 pages. Tlustrated. $1.00 
For the Four Years of a High School Course 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


231 West 39th St., New York City 


Permit us to call your attention to six reasons why you 
should make your selection of classics from our POCKET 
CLASSICS SERIES: 

1. They are edited by capable English scholars. 

2. They contain excellent biographical sketches of the 
authors, and have full, comprehensive notes. 

38. They are practically indestructible, being bound with 
the so-called Singer Stitch. 

4. They are of convenient size—“‘They just fit the pocket.” 

5. They are the right price—20c net per copy. 

6. There are over one hundred and fifty titles to select from. 

May we ask special attention to the following titles which 
have recently been added, 

AUSTEN: SENSE AND SENSIBILITY (Miller) 

BOSWELL: Lire or JOHNSON (Watson) 

ELIOT: Mitt on THE FLoss (Ausherman) _ 

HOLMES: AvTocRAtT oF THE BREAKFAST TABLE (Rounds) 

LOCKHART: SELECTIONS FROM THE Lire or Scott (Reid) 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS (Burke) 

SELECTIONS FOR ORAL READING (Fuess) 

A COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES (Pittenger) 

SELECTIONS FROM TREV@ELYAN’S LIFE OF MACAULAY 
(Barley) 

We shali be glad to send you a complimentary copy. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the 1914-1915 Class in 
Literature - 


AMERICAN LITERATURE...............W. J. Long 


A Study of the Men and the Books that in the Harlier and 
Later Times Reflect the American Spirit...Illustrated, $1.35 


ENGLISH LITHRATURE.............. ..W. J. Long 


Its History and its Significance for the Life of the English- 
Speakine, World). .5n5 6 «eerie ola eee Illustrated, $1.35 


Dr. W. J. Long has achieved fame . . . as the author of 
the most fascinating textbook in America, his History of English 
Literature, a volume choicely illustrated, beautifully printed, 
and as entertaining as a fairy story. . . . He has now done 
for his own country’s literature what he did for that of Eng- 
land. Although he did not have such a big territory to cover, 
he has managed to give us about as extensive a volume and, 
it should be said, a volume just as beautifully arranged and 
illustrated as his. history of English literature.—Winnipeg 
Telegram. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LINCOLN. ADDRESSES AND LETTERS 


Hdited by CHARLES W. MOORHS, Litt. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 224 pages. Price, 20 cents 


The latest addition to the 


NEW ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
SERIES 


A series of 59 volumes, pocket size, with brief pointed 
notes by editors familiar with secondary-school work. 
This is the lowest priced cloth edition, all but ten volumes 
listing at only 20 cents each. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


